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NOTES. 


The Union Signal speaks with enthusiasm of the 
“blessed influences” proceeding from the Congress 
of Women, but is strangely reticent in regard to 
the Roman Punch which the Congress paraded on 
the menu of its banquet. 

The secretary’s duties badly crowd the editor 
who sits in the same chair, in ‘this issue. Unity will 
go to press this time with the editor in Nebraska, 
conscious of the fact that our readers will miss the 
interesting accounts of the Michigan Conference, 
and the Mt. Pleasant Dedication, the Buda Con- 
ference, the ordination of James H. West, the Chi- 
cago Women’s Association that met at All Souls 
church, and the first meeting of the season of the 
Channing Club at which the members indulged in 
“ Recollections of early Unitarianism in Chicago.” 
Among other good things was a letter from Robert 
Collyer. The editor will hurry back to make good 


the promise now recorded, of eahint. all these up 
in our next. 


sista November 1, 1883. 
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We wtnte the following from a Chicago exchange 
as carrying with it a suggestion to some of our own 
friends: 


| Our fund for sending the Advance to Home Missionaries is exhausted, 
| and overdrawn to the amount of nearly one hundred and fifty dollars, 
_and here is a specimen of the letters which we are receiving: 
| “In behalf of my husband and for myself I wish to thank you for the 
| Advance which we have now received gratuitously for a year. We 
hoped by this time to be able to pay our subscription. But, as you 
| know, the crops are almost an entire failure here, this season, and we 
_ are without means to pay forit. I leave it for youto decide whether 
| we are worthy to receive it longer from your fund for that purpose.” 
| Who will help to serve the Advance to our missionaries for the next 


year? There are at least three hundred in the home and foreign fields 
who should be thus aided. 


We congratulate our neighbor on having such a 
fund as is here mentioned, even though it be occa- 
sionally overdrawn. Unity is constantly in receipt 
of applications for free copies from parties who 
ought to have them, but we are reduced tothe alter- 


native of denying the request or granting it at our 
own expense. 


Edgar L. Wakeman, heretofore connected with 
the Chicago office of the Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, is about to launch out on a journalistic vent- 
ure of great expectation, in this city. On Christmas 
day, the first number of the Current, a weekly, 
literary journal is to appear. The announcement 
before us includes an international array of great 
names, reaching from Emile Zola to Canon Farrar 
abroad, and from E. P. Roe to John Burroughs in 
this country. Adequate financial backing is spoken 
of and the confidence common to the initiation of 
such a project is strongly expressed. Whether a 
journal of high ability and noble aims can be made 
to spring Minerva-like fully armed out of the brain 
of our Western Jove, is to our mind a matter of 
serious doubt, but that some day such a journal will 
be realized, we have not the slightest doubt. Mr. 
Wakeman’s ambition is a laudable one. If he suc- 
ceeds the Present will applaud; ifhe fails the Future 
will kindly record his venture as one of the neces- 
sary steps leading to the ultimate triumph. We 
wish the Current all success. 


The Sower, of October the 20th, quietly and 
peacefully laid down and died. The editors, with 


a calm and steady hand, inscribed on the tombstone 
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—one of those baby headstones which crowd the 
vast cemetery of newspapers—-“Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord.” We sincerely regret the 
death of our younger brother and heartily repeat 
the words “It has not livedin vain.” It has suc- 
cessfully lived the round of the one year it started 
out for. It must have done much to foster a com- 
mon life among the Unitarian churches of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. It has greatly multiplied the 
number of those who have been benefited by the 
utterances of the Philadelphia pulpit, and is it not 
fair to say that it adds one more demonstration of 
the costliness and the ultimate hopelessness of local 
religious papers? A “parish paper” is an expensive 
luxury, that sooner or later must be abandoned. Is 
it not wiser to concentrate the interest and resources 
of our parishes upon those papers that have the 
possibility, at least, of representing a broad domain, 
geographically and spiritually. Only those papers 
who occupy metropolitan centers can hope eventu- 
ally to represent cosmopolitan interests. Neverthe- 
less we wish to bear cordial testimony to the great 
good done by the humblest paper missionary. The 
Unitarian minister by nature has a great appetite 


for printer’s ink, and each one sooner or later will 


be tempted to try his hand at making a paper. To 
this appetite the cause is indebted for some of its 
most aggressive and constr tive impulses, but the 
preacher’s pocketbook g« erally collapses under 
this inspiration. We sp. ik sympathetically, for we 
know how it is. 


The preacher at Central Music Hall has recently 
been saying some good things about the ideal 
young man, in a discourse based on a text from 
Ecclesiastes—“ Rejoice, O young man, in your 
strength.” The present ideal of young manhood 
outruns in grace and moral beauty that offered for 
inspection in either the writings of Homer or Solo- 
mon, though the modern young man himself is 
“not always an advance” on his predecessors. 
The vice that “ attacks at one time the money, the 
body and the brain of its victim,” is the source of 
its greatest misery and temptation. Drunkenness 
is the master evil of the times. The Professor then 
proceeds to sketch that form of young man which 
the age is constructing “ out of all the material 
willed to it by the past and discovered in the pres- 
ent,” finding for the production of this type “rich 
and beautiful material gathered into one time and 
place,” the’ time being the present, the place, 
America. The young man of our day is Greek in his 
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reviving love of athletic sports and muscular train- 
ing, and in some instances is in danger of becom- 
ing too Greek, when carried away with a love of 
bodily exercise which “‘ robs the brain of blood that 
it may build up the arms and limbs.” The present 
age demands mental soundness as well as physical 
vigor from its young men, and in making this de- 
mand for a true partnership of body and mind, 
“asks the youth of its care to fling away the vices 
of the past.” The modern young man is slowly 
learning the meaning of the word home. The life 
of the club and hotel are beginning to pall upon 
his taste, and ‘“‘the voice of the best and wisest 
and happiest is sounding in favor of that dear old 
home which made England, and helped make the 
moral power of our land.” The ideal young man 
is also destined to be religious, since “ atheism is 
not a logical system,” and can never command the 
assent of the majority. He will be religious, but 
not a follower of Calvin, Wesley or M. Capel; 
rather a practical Christian, a professor of that 
form of Christianity which has fled from philosophy 
and become a pursuit of human happiness.” In 
spite of all the vices and follies of society, and the 
unripe spirit of the times, specimens here and there 
of the ideal young man are to be found. Even in 
a hardened city like Chicago there are “ hundreds 
of young men who have reached manhood without 
having stained their souls with the common forms 
of vice,” who in the future will reap the reward of 
“the best success, the serenest mind and the most 
hopeful heart.” The gift of happiness is too “ deli- 
cate and divine” to be bestowed on any but the 
most worthy. 


\ 
THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


Ly 


The most notable event that has taken place in 
this city since our last issue, has been the eleventh 
meeting of the “American Association for the 
Advancement of Women.” This body has just 
held a three days’ session -beginning October 17th. 
The afternoon and evening meetings were held at 
Hershey Hall and were open to the public of both 
sexes. The forenoon sessions were of an excutive 
character and the Congress sat with closed doors in 
one of the parlors of the Palmer House. ‘The gath- 
ering was in many respects a remarkable one, and 
in every way one of great significance and suggest- 
iveness. A large number of delegates, represent- 
ing the remotest parts of this. country, were in 
attendance. The papers and discussions showed a 
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wide range of interest and a high average of intelli- 
gence on many questions. No one giving sympa- 
thetic attention to the matter in hand and to the 
manner in which it was handled, could fail to see 
that there was a place for such a congress; and that, 
if these women are true to their opportunities, it 
lies within their power to do much towards mould- 
ing public opinion and shaping public action. Com- 
parisons are odious and unnecessary, but in direct- 
ness, dignity and moral earnestness, the Woman’s 
Congress compares favorably with any similar 
organization that we know. We expect much from 

these women. Indeed, it seems to us that theirs is 
an opportunity infinitely higher than they them- 
selves realize, and the age demands at their hands 
an impulse which, for all their excellence, they are 
not yet moved to give. Did we respect this body 
less, we would be content like most of our associates 
of the press to dismiss the Congress with some well- 
tuned complimentary sentences, expecting to do 
them justice by patronizing them with some gallant 
phrases. We believe that the women are too sensi- 
ble to be content with such cofiventional charity. 
They have a right to insist that their work be esti- 
mated not as “ Woman’s Work,” but, as Mrs. 
Browning would say, as “ Work.” Such activities 
as are represented by this Congress are in need of 
nothing, in these days, so much as just criticism. 
So, out of our great respect for the cause they stand 
for, and high estate of those who stand for it, we 
are constrained to speak of some serious disappoint- 
ments and obvious defects in the meetings of this 
Congress. 


The Congress to our mind was wanting in the 
prophetic elements. There were not enough women 
burdened with a message, inspired to speak. The 
spirit of it was essentially Greek rather than Semitic, 
seeking the beautiful rather than righteousness. It 
affected culture at the cost of an enthusiasm for 
reform. We fear that the proprieties and conven- 
tionalities of “Society” tyrannized unconsciously 
over this body of women as much, but no more, 
than they would over the same number of men. 

. We fear there was the same disposition to be seen 
and heard, the same ability to pull wires, to caucus 
and manipulate in the interests of self and notoriety, 
as does shamefully characterize the political gath- 
erings of men. Tnere was an over-estimate of 
words, and an under-estimate of the personality 
back of the words; this was particularly manifested 

in the debilitating habit of the Congress of offering 


papers written by one party and. read by another; 
as if the personality of the speaker in sugh gather- 
ings as this, is not by far the most essential part of 
her thought. * It was a confession of weakness on 


the part of the Congress unworthy the women that 
composed it. al 


We know well the difficulties of making a pro- 
gramme for such a gathering that can be carried 
out, and certain disappointments are inevitable. 
But a programme published ought to be regarded 
as a solemn contract with the public, not to be 
entered into lightly; and when the inevitable dis- 
appointment occurs, the best amends to be made to 
the public, is not to offer the expected paper 
through the unexpected voice, which means accept- 
ing both the writer and the speaker at their mini- 
mum, but to substitute another speaker who is able 
to give of herself. There were women enough at 
this gathering to have made a vital programme out 
of their own material, and thus have avoided the 
depressing influence of having, we believe, nearly 
half the papers offered by non-attendants through 
the sometimes painfully inadequate readings of 
others. With frequent striking exceptions, it 
seemed to us that these women were working at 
arm’s length. The things nearest them to do, to 
help and reform were not the things most handled. 
The * Woman in Politics,’ the “Woman in Jour- 
nalism,” etc., etc., were treated and glorified. This 
is well, but not well to the exclusion of the Woman 
in the Kitchen, the Nursery, the Dining-room, the 
Study and the Sick-chamber. 


It was an unfortunate expression in the welcom- 
ing poem at the banquet that spoke of these women 
as “constellating.” Let the women “ constellate” 
less, and simply come together. as ordinary mor- 
tals in the interests of simple tastes, modest bear-— 
ing, high duty and earnest work. After all, the 
greatest thralldom of woman to-day is not political 
but conventional. Fashion and style are greater 
tyrants than men, and the right to dress according 
to the dictates of economy.and taste, without the 
sacrifice of self-respect dnd social standing, is 
farther removed from omankind in America to day 
than is the right of suffrage. This last right she 
must and will receive, but it will not bring to her 
the former. Many a woman who cannot afford a sub- 
scription to the Womamn’s Journal, and has not 
money to buy five dollars’ worth of new books a 
year, is compelled to pay twenty dollars a year for 
head gear. (We take a woman’s estimate.) 
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It was well to hang the prophetic face of Emer- 
son above the platform at Hershey Hall. It was a 
beautiful thought that placed in the foreground of 
the platform a graceful column bearing a beautiful 
cast of the Venus di Milo, so graciously clothed in 
her nudity, with purity and unconscious dignity; 
but we disliked the fussiness and the elaborateness 
of the rostrum that aped the confusion of the rich 
man’s home, which is a cross between a Japanese 
curio and a down-town furniture store window. We 
enjoyed exceedingly the social privileges of the 
hospitable and most proper banquet at the Palmer 
House, where nearly four hundred men and women 
sat down together as the guests of the “Chicago 
Women’s Club,” an occasion that did credit to both 
guests and host. But we disliked the awful man- 
nerisms of the woman who elocutes such speech- 
making as was secured by the pumping of phrases 
that were not heard, and the aroma of rotten rum in 
the ices, just as much as ave have disliked these 
things, so often inthe banquets of men. These are 
just as pardonable in women as they are in men. It 
is because we so profoundly believe that women are 
yet to teach the men the ways of sense, esondmy and 
purity, in public as well as in private life that 
we venture this brotherly criticism. We liked the 
oft-uttered breadth of the Congress that recognized 
the fact that to help womankind is to help mankind. 
Men need the leading that they will accept from 
women as from no other sources; for 


‘* There is a vision in the heart of each © 
Of justice, mercy, wisdom; tenderness 
To wrong and pain, and knowledge of its cure— 
And these, embodied in a woman’s form 
That best transmits them, pure as first received 
From God above her, to mankind below.” 


From this fact let woman derive her power to 
govern. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA: 
MENT. 


“The Bible isa pasture and not a pound.’’—Bartol. ‘Christianity, 
like any other religion, has its mythology.’’— Hedge. 


About a year ago an interesting and practical 
discussion appeared in the Christian Register con 
cerning the use we make, or ought to make, of the 
stories of the birth and infancy of Jesus. 

To all except those committed to the doctrine of 
the plenary inspiration and infallible accuracy of 
the Scriptures—a doctrine which has become a poor 
raveling rag of belief—there is some admission, 
tacit or open, of the mythological element in the 
records of the New Testament. This admission 
exists in various forms. With some it may have 


gone little if any farther than genprally to regard 
some parts of the history as more ¢gertain or author. 
itative than others. With some’ there is a clearer 
demarcation. What is directly Jaught and enforced, 
as, for example, the words and precepts ascribed to 
Jesus, would to their minds permit of no question, 
while narratives of events, casual remarks of the 
author and so on might leave room for a possible 
doubt of their complete accuracy or authority. 
Again, we shall find those who openly discredit 
whole passages and transactions as irrational or 
unworthy. While different methods of “explaining 
away ” their objectionable features are offered, they 
settle the matter by an out-and-out rejection. One 
regards the blasting of the barren fig-tree by the 
word of Jesus and in the way it was done as a 
petty, senseless act; therefore not attributable to 
Jesus. The destruction of the swine, by sending 
into them the devils cast out of an insane man, beside 
its intrinsic improbability, was an unjustifiable ruin 
of another’s property. The violent attack upon the 
traders in the temple with ropes’ ends, and the 
order by Peter to get some swords for defense, were 
inconsistent with the gentle character of Jesus and 
his repeated injunction of non-resistance. The 
story of the Transfiguration, where Jesus is seen in 
company with Moses and Elias; the Temptation of 
the Wilderness, in which Satan is represented as a 
real person—these of course some will say are not 
to be taken literally; they are poetic or allegorical 
narratives. It is abstract truth dressed in personal 
or material garb; as clearly so as in the poems of 
Emerson. But all this we class under the term 
mythology,—a variation from literal accuracy, the 
adoption of bold, material, metaphorical language 
in the setting forth of ideas and’events. Sometimes 
it may be done unconsciously as in legends, or con- 
sciously as in parables and fables. And whoever 
makes the admissions alluded to or those like them, 
in regard to the accounts and statements of the New 
Testament, so far.reeognizes the mythological ele- 
ments of that book.\ 

Some go much furtherthan the instances cited. 
It is not here and there a verse or story by some 
chance interpolated or distorted, but a large part 
of the narratives are looked upon as figurative or 
imaginary—chiefly written long after the age of 
Jesus, and by unknown authors who simply gathered 
up from floating rumors all that could be got for . 
the interest and edification of the infant church. 

It is probably not an over-statement to say that, 


in common with the vast majority of the scientific 
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world, all the newer school of religious thinkers 
and preachers, whether in our own or in other com- 
munions, have pretty much ceased to believe in the 
miracles of the New Testament as actual events. 
All those stories of supernatural effort or interven- 
tion are remanded to the realm of imaginary creation. 
For thinking men they must constitute a body of 
mythology pure and simple, in the Christian relig- 
ion—just as really as there was a body of mythology 
in the Greek religion, as it in fact belongs to all 
religions. 

And now comes the practical question. Recog- 
nizing this state of things to exist; knowing also 
that there is still a large body of persons in almost 
every church, certainly in every community, who 
are doing their best to believe in the literal truth of 
all that is to be found between the lids of the Bible, 
what use shall we make, in churches, and to our 
children, of those portions of the Scripture, whether 
of the Old Testament or of the New Testament, 
which no longer stand in our minds for. the truth 
once generally and easily enough accepted. 

In the discussion to which I have referred, Mr. 
Wendte of Newport may be considered as the first 
party, who has publish®d a Christmas service for the 
use of Sunday-schools, in which is ingeniously in- 
terwoven all the stories of the birth and infancy of 
Jesus, and the old carols, that through so many 
generations have’ sung the advent of the Son of 
God. Mr. Chadwick of Brooklyn may be regarded 
as the second party, who has a Christmas service 
too, and a joyous one; but it is divested of all this 
celestial and supernatural scenery. It is the birth 
of the natural babe Jesus which is celebrated, it is 
the infancy of a human child that is presented, 
fulfilling finally such a wonderful hope and promise. 
And he says “I wish to express my astonishment at 
the way my friends Wendte, Gannett and others go 
on, year after year, unsinging what they preach. 
An ancient saying runs: ‘Let me write the songs 
of a people, and I do not care who writes its laws.’ 
And I would say, let me write the songs of a Sun- 
day-school, andI do not care who writes its Sunday- 
school papers or preaches its Sunday-school sermons. 
If it is worth while to teach in talk and lesson that 
Jesus was not born in Bethlehem, nor in a manger, 
and that the wise men of the East are mythical, so 
too the choiring angels, and the guiding star. I 
cannot see why it is not worth while to abstain from 
putting these things into service and song and then 
putting the service and song to the children’s 
mouths, and so, by consequence, into.their hearts 
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and brains. As metaphor, a sparing, very sparing 
use of these things is possibly desirable.” 
The third party in this copference is Mr. Gannett, — 


lately of St. Paul. He uses the legends and uses the » ° 


carols. But he frankly says that it is not a ques- 
tion of truth, but of interest and taste—not of doe- 
trine but of poetry. ‘Our Christmas service this 
year was printed in two parts: (1) ‘ The Christmas 
Poem ’—containing the old carols; (2) ‘ The Christ- 
mas Fact.’ Again, this last autumn, we spent five 
or six Sundays on lessons over this same Christmas 
poem, tracing it from our gospels into apocryphal 
gospels, finding its analogues in other religions, going 
to the ‘holy places’ it had made, looking at some of 
the pictures it had painted, watching the miracle 
plays where it. began the modern drama, glancing 
at some of the other festivals of the winter solstice 
and then at some of the great Christian dogmas and 
rituals it —this same Christmas poem—has helped to 
shape, ending with a little study of the Christmas 
fact. Altogether I think most of the children must 
have been impressed with the wonderful part which 
imagination has played in the history of religion, 
and got thereby a key, which they will keep in their 
memory-pockets, to some religious problems of 
their after thought. And we did this by enjoying, 
not strangling, those baby-stories. So when Christ- 
mas came round, it seemed all right and pleasant to 
sing ‘We Three Kings of Orient are,’ and ‘ As I 
Kept Watch Beside my Sheep.’ and the rest. * * 
If any little tots, as I think quite likely, still believed 
in the three kings, and angel-song, their turn will 
soon come to lift off the crowns and understand the 
songs. It isn’t any two or three songs, but the 
general emphasis, which establishes creeds; and it is 


| sympathy with frankness and frankness with sym- 


pathy which establishes the spirit and point of view 
which we most want in our children, and which is 
more important than any creed.”’ 

- It will be seen that these three men occupy as 
many distinct positions with regard to those parts 
of the Bible which, written in the form of history, 
have ceased to be accepted as historical truth. They 
all agree substantially as to the nature and origin of 
the records. They have alike ceased to believe in 
“miracles” or in any form of infallible inspiration. 
They are all recognized among us as men of a deep 
and sincere religious spirit—all richly endowed with 
the poetic tsmperament, if not poetic genius. Mr. 
Wendte says the whole account of the nativity and 
childhood of Jesus “is not sober fact and history, 
it is not doctrine, and never was intended as such 
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by its writers. It is an allegory, a poem, and should 


be read and used as such. As a poem it has been 
the inspiration of art and song for centuries, has 
imparted a gentler, tenderer aspect to the history 
of Christianity, has enriched the worship of the 
church, glorified the home, and made childhood 
forever dear and sacred in, our eyes. No stories 
appeal so powerfully to the devout imagination, the 
worshipful heart of the child: none so revive the 
childhood in us.” Holding this view, he employs 
them freely without note or comment. Mr. Gannett 
would use them—not less does he see their beauty 
and worth—but he would prepare the way for them 
by explanations; he would have their real character 
clearly understood, and would be no party to their 
possible doctrinal or historical misapprehension, 
Mr. Chadwick would ignore them altogether for 
popular use; beautiful as they are as myths, the 
time has not yet fully come.when they can be read 
or sung, without the inference being made that we 
endorse them in a sense which is false to our real 
thought. And he asks, with at least some degree of 
pertinence, what fault we have to find with those 
who still use theological phrases out of which the 
old meanings have all evaporated, or who sign 
creeds which are no longer believed, when by the 
place we give these New Testament stories, it would 
be supposed that we accept them as literally true? 
3.0. L. 


Gontributed MH rticles. 


MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


E. E. M. 


Madonna, as the blessed Queen of Heaven, 
Thou com’st, a glorious vision, to our sight; 
To thee and to the Holy Child is given 

The homage due Our Lord, the Lord of Light. 
Angelic hosts attend thee from above, 

St. Sixtus prays with faith’s enraptured glow, 
While dear St. Barbara with a smile of love 
Declares thy mercy to the world below. 


O, Holy Mother, in those wondrous eyes 

Are pure revealings of our highest good; 

The sacred bond between us naught denies 

—Incarnate mystery of motherhood! 

We feel our common lives akin to thine, 

And see in every child the Babe divine. 
Unity Club, Chicago, March 7, 1883. 


A CONVERSATION. 


J. VILA BLAKE. 


Amid a throng of merry people 
An aged dame sat quietly, 
Alone, looking, not looked upon, 
Glad in their festival, and drinking 
Her sober glass spiced with their glee. 
I, seeing not the royalty 
Which God hath crowned when he leads age 
Into the court of company, 
Passed by that gentle majesty, 
To youth and beauty. But soon chided, 
I saw her eye whose eye I sought, 
And heard her voice whose voice I loved, 
Turn toward the dame with reverence. 
“Go there! Pay court where it is due,” 
She said, “and not to me. There sits 
Station august; go talk to her.” 


Gently admonished, I drew near 
That meek sublimity, and spoke:— 
“Lady,” said I, “ by right divine 
Queen of this noisy throng, may I 


Pay homage due from youth, and hear 


Thy wisdom?” “ Nay,” she said, “ the body 

Of stiffening age shall drink with thanks 

The new wine of thy youth.” “ Nay, nay,” 

I answered, “ but thou wilt give me 

Stored wealth.” ‘“ No,” said she, “I will draw 

From thee life to enjoy my wealth.” 

“ Why, then,” I said, “I will stay here 

Not as a suitor, for himself 

Seeking advantage, paying homage 

To a mere ruler: but at home 

In thy mild realm, giving free service.” 
Then, knowing her lone life, I asked, 

“* Where is thy charge and whilom playmate, 

That winsome child whom I have seen 

Alternate following thee and followed? 

I have not drunk his smile of late. 

Often I met him at the sthool 

Where thou wast waiting, serving him 

With holy deference of knowledge 

To tender ignorance; and often 

1 saw thee guiding him to church, 

As if in his sweet company 

To draw near heaven—’tis made of such. 

By thee, within the holy walls, 

He sat, or on thy lap slept childlike; 

For preachers yet preach not to children. 

And at thy house his games have filled 

My ears with innocehce; I marked him 

Float in swift curves well-nigh the ceiling 

In his light swing, and laugh, not fearing; 

Thy daughter’s child. Where is he now?” 


Smiling, she answered me, the heart 
Meanwhile, still young, so strongly sending 


Through stiffening cords its tide, they trembled, 
And the voice shook: 


UNITY. 


“Thou wilt remember, 
Hardly twelve months ago the child’s 
Dear mother-flesh, cast by the spirit, 
Was borne from church to mingle with 
The earth that fed it. And the father 
Was twice bereaved, since I the child kept 
In whom they, being two, grew one. 
But soon the father took the child, 
To keep in sight that rare alloy 
Wherein he and the mother mingled 
Defy the analysis of death.” 


“ And so,” I said, “ he took the boy— 
*T was natural—and left thee lone. 
Dost find the day too sad, too long, 
Now that no child’s small troubles call thee 
To help or heal? Belike time weighs 
Upon thy heart too heavily.” 


“ Not so,” she said, “ for I find duties 
To make day busy and night sleepy; 
And time I wield like a gold sceptre 
By which I keep my realm in order. 
I have a son, a manly lad, 
Who early goes to work each morn. 
He comes not home the live-long day, 
But night brings him again, a star 
That rises on me in all weathers. 
Right early, and, in winter months, 
Long before light, I must rise up 
To get his breakfast,—pleasant work! 
"Tis sweet to see him eat my food 
With the keen zest of health and toil! 
Soon he is gone, the table cleared, 
The stove left comely, shining ranks 
Of glass and metal on the shelf 
Disposed, utensils bright and useful. 
Then leisure comes, filled with new pleasures. 
Another lad, a traveller, 
I have, who visits all the climes 
Of this vast land, from sea to sea, 
And with his own eyes looks on nature, 
Not taking tales from other men. 
Up towering mountain peaks he goes, 
And down in dark mines, over plains, 
On inland seas. He treads wild forests, 
Sleeps on the moss and drinks from brooks. 
In his canoe, mid fertile fields, 
He goes up rivers to their springs, 
Or floats in canyons where a torrent 
Hurled from a height has hewn a course 
From flinty rock, for ages cutting, 
Till the cleft stone precipitous 
Towers up a mile above the bed. 


He sees strange creatures, men more strange. 


Cities magnificent he visits, 

Where laws are made and streams of trade 
Together rush, a roaring maelstrom. 

And from his journeys I have letters, 

And boxes of strange things he sends me, 
And books of notes and strange adventure, 
Thick tomes in which I read untiring. 


He says the monstrous sea-board city, 
Begirt with floods both salt and fresh, 
The ocean and the watery hills 
Embracing it like rival lovers, 

Is a great continent itself, 

Where all the peoples of the earth 

Are gathered and all tongues are spoken. 

Then comes my hour of exercise. 
Tracking in thought my traveller’s feet 
Beguiles me not of my own walk 
Which health requires, of mind and body. 
And I wot well that I go forth 
In paths familiar girt with wonders 
As great as those my traveller sees. 

Under the sky I walk with awe; 
Sunbeams broidered with shadows deck me; 
The birds and far halloos of children, 
Voices of men and tread of feet, 

The cries of beasts, and watery hush 
Of dew-tipped leaves, I hear, rejoicing; 
And my heart sings and offers thanks 
In summer’s leafy tabernacles 

Or gothic frames of trees in winter. 
Kind greetings meet me—privilege 

Of age long living in one place. 

I visit marts of garden products, 

For rosy fruit to deck the meal 

At evening of my dear good lad; 

For he from work comes hungry home. 
I purchase webs of snowy cloth 

To make him clothes or deck his bed. 
Belike I buy some silk or linen 

Against the Sunday, when afresh 

And sprucely he shall dress, and rest. 
These errands done of love or pleasure, 
Homeward I turn; but pause, reluctant, 
Lingering to breathe again my joy 

For all the sweet day’s blessedness. 

Then do I eat, with thanks, at mid-day, 
Frugal and lone, my slight repast. 
Then up and down nity house I go, 
Setting it all incomely order, 
Renewing the night-ravaged rooms. 
The well aired beds are made, and downy 
Pillows up-piled, like drifts of snow. 
Fresh water sparkles in the ewers, 
Fresh towels drape the rack, and air 
Is fresh and crisp in every cranny. 

The broom, a tool invincible, 

Renews the floor. A pure aroma 

Of cleanliness pervades the place. 

This odor of fresh garniture, 

Also a sweet fatigue, awhile 

Lull me to sleep. And so my days pass.” 


The dame ceased, but I answered not, 
Thinking how simple was this life, 


_ How fresh and sweet, how tranquil, simple: 


Like to the house that held it, daily 
Renewed. I thought how well they do, 
What gentle ministers are they, 

Who, knowing naught of Nature’s secret 
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Save to adore it, naught of learning, 
Yet fill’our days with wholesomeness, 
Our nights with uninfected sleep, 

And purify our lives and dwellings, 
Washed, weeded, winnowed, ventilated. 
O homely arts of unstained thrift, 
Instincts of souls immaculate 

Which, from their own unsullied stream, 
Our bodies’ dwellings clarify, 

Let‘thone despise you, lowly sources 

Of sweetness, privacy and health! 

And ye that practice these, unfailing, 
In lowliness of place or duty, . 

Naught knowing but your simple lot, 
Or suffering pangs of higher dreams,— 
Ye shall be blest, in heaven rewarded, 
Where spotless usefulness is crowned. 


Then, with new reverence: “Surely,” said I, 
“ Thy life is lonely since the child 
Went to his father; art not lonely?” 


“Lonely?” she said; “Can one be lonely 
In the audience-room of life? I open 
My window wide and life engulfs me, 
Befriends me with companionship 
And consolation. But lest this 
Seem too remote to satisfy 
The heart that languishes alone, 
Know that I cherish in my house 
Two kinds of living things. My plants 
I tend with love. J wash their leaves, 
And prune them to grow not ungainly; 
And with the soil mix food and drink, 
That they grow not athirst nor languish. 
I know their names and characters. 
Their constancy is beautiful, 
Always the same to those that guard them. 
Blooming, their colors seem rays broken 
From ether, sunsets, clouds and stars. 
Their scent is air from Paradise, 
Sealed in the bud, freed when it opens. 
Also I have my birds, now five, 
But lately six; for yesterday 
I sold on& grieve, and wish I had not. 
They picked the shell within the cage, 
And blithe they are, content and happy, 
Knowing no other life; ay, sooth, 
Favored; for birds toil hard to live, 
Hunting their food; and many a robin 
In sight of acanary’s cage 
Has starved to death, hearing his song. 
At early morn I give them food 
And drink, the while I talk to them. 
Then I provide them brimming bowls 
In which they bathe them merrily, 
And smooth their plumage with pink bills, 
Nodding their saucy heads with pleasure. 
I hang their cages, cleansed, in sunbeams, 
Shaded if fervent. Then their songs 
They pour, throats full and beaks upraised, 
In answering strains, or all together— 


Sweet music of a tropic isle 

Caught from the clang of shells and pebbles 
On coasts where breaking waves roll back: 
But known to me; I know their notes, 

And hail them like familiar words. 

These are my company before 

My lad comes home. I am not lonely.” 


“ But is not work,” Iasked “ unaided, 
_ A burden?” 


“Surely not,” she answered. 
“But one thing at a time I do, 
And all things slowly. No, I tire not. 
I have full strength. My heart is songfaul, 
Although my withered voice sings not. 
My share of sorrow I have had, 
Loss, pain, and unrequited toil; 
But all is past, and where the flame burned 
Spring up our Lord’s new shoots of goodness.” 


A duty called. I made my reverence. 
The venerable lady answered, 
“ Thanks, sir, for sitting down beside me; 
You have conferred a pleasure on me.” 
Amazed, humbled, I turned away, 
Glad to hide shame, shame sore yet welcome. 
Could this be royal? this mien lowly, 
The royal sovereignty of age? 
Ay! throned! The last shall be the first. 
And giddy throngs of those now first 
Must be the last, with gentleness 
Before they shall be crowned. Thanked?— 
For what I had not grace myself 
To purpose, blinded to God’s glory? 
O let me not walk in his splendors, 
Splendors of innocence in babes, 
Of joy, woe, pathos, in mid-life, 
And of the majesty of age— 
Blind, senseless, like a clod or ston’, 
Or with my eyes prone earthward, brute-like, 
Peering for prey to feed ambition. 
But let me know the things God makes, 
And worship what he sets on high. 
O let me feel the pang, the woe, 
The shame, that any other knows; 
And know the praise, the honor, glory, 
Of lowly hearts living beside me. 


Blest be thou, venerable dame! tee 
Thy house is heaven’s ante-chamber, 
With voices filled from inner halls, 
Sweet converse to invite thy heart; 
Till thou lay down thy simple life 
And give thy soul to God with peace. 


Lok D, we have wandered forth through doubt and sorrow, 
_ And Thou hast made each unknown step an onward one; 
And we will ever trust each unknown morrow 

Thou wilt sustain us, till its work is done. 


—Samuel Johaeon. 
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STORIES FROM BROW NING—VIL.. | 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 


‘“ GHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME.”* 


I had just been knighted and was of the “ Order 
of Helpers of Mankind.” It was our purpose to 
help the suffering, to dry the world’s tears; in a word 
to do away with evil. Our work was not to ques- 
tion, Whence, or why is there Evil? but knowing it 
to be here our duty was to help remove it. It was 
the Dark Tower in which dwelt the giants, Sorrow, 
Pain and Death. These giants reigned over the) 
whole land round about. And their rule was so| 
severe and exacting that the country was one of 
desolation and ruin. 

Filled with a longing to do something, rather | 
than with any hope or pride that I could do much, | 
I took the road to this Dark Tower. And first I) 


Forgetfulness. And some, whose meat and drink 
had been tears, have been lost in this river. But 
worse than this, I saw a senseless struggle. It 
was as fierce as if wild-cats were fighting in a red- 
hot cage. Madly and blindly did the men of this 
land struggle—their brains had been set to work by 
a mad brewage—stuff from a poisoned tank had 
made their blood run red-hot through their veins. 
There seemed little help for these, so completely were 
they in the power of the Lords of the Dark Tower. 
Alcohol, one who held rule under the giants, was 
master of these men, and kept them close in his 
inclosure. And then I saw the factories of 
this land, the air so close, the work so monotonous, 
the weary hours so long that I thought them 
wheels on which to break men, or harrows by which 
to rake all joy out of life. 

It was indeed a barren land, with its one spiteful 
river, with its fierce struggles and its burdens. But 
I had not seen all yet. For here and there over 
the land were rankling blotches, and patches like 


met a hoary cripple with malicious eye. His name} boils, And strange to say, now and then was an 
was Doubling-Do-Nothing. Some called him Fold-| oak, which the weight of its branches had cleft—a 


your-arms Pessimism. He plainly said, “ Fools | 
take this road. Wise men let the world remain as | 


palsied thing. So have I seen men—whose weight 
of years had broken the life within and left them 


it is, and give themselves no trouble about its sor- | palsied oaks—while about them were their fellows 
rows. All who take this way perish, or at least | suffering the diseases to which men are heirs. Thus 


they never return. It is the very road for a foolish 


and enthusiastic young knight to take.” I felt, at many, and the appetites strong, the body itself is 


first, he lied in every word. And so I went on in 
the way he pointed. 

What ruin, desolation, and penury were about 
me! ‘The land was a starved, ignoble land—no 
flowers were there,—not even fresh thistles or burrs 
—but a destructful cockle and poisonous spurge. 
For if a thistle-stalk rose above its fellows its head 
was chopped off, or if the dock’s leaf was green, 
jealous Nature filled it with holes and made it 
wither. What a world has Evil made of ours; its 
joys even are withered or poisonous plants. Some 
power, somehow, when joy lifts its head, cuts it off 
with asorrow. This is the land of the three giants. 
The laborers in this country were like a stiff, blind 
horse, his every bone astare—a stupid creature, 
thrust out of the devil’s ~stable. Those burden- 
bearers must have been wicked to deserve such pain. 
They might as well be dead as alive—indeed they 
were almost dead—dead at least to anything worth 
living for. : 

Through this land there ran a little river; no 
sluggish stream congenial to the glooms, but a 
petty and spiteful current. All along its bank 
were low, scrubby alders, and willows which hung 
over into the fast-flowing water, and were broken 
off and carried down the stream. I knew not but 
that this river, as it frothed by, was a bath in 
which some fiend cooled his red-hot hoof. That 
black stream I crossed, and feared I might rest my 
foot upon some dead man’s cheek. And the name 
of this river is Human-Tears, into which the sor- 
rows fall, and are borne down to the great ocean of 


pe 


while the burdens are great, while the sorrows are 


diseased. How hard upon the inhabitants are the 
Lords of the Dark Tower! 

This, then, is all? Not so. And while I waited 
a great black bird—a bosom friend of Death— 
touched me. And then Isaw. Mountains were all 

about. How came they there? I knew not. Only 
this, I was no longer a spectator, but an actor—an 
‘inhabitant of te land. It was dusk, but not so 
dark that I could not see. This must be the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, I thought. And I was 
right. All around me were the mountains, and 
from this valley there was no escape. In its center 
was the Dark Tower. 

And before this Tower I stood face to face with 
the world’s evil. About me were my peers who 
had been lost in their adventures. My enemies, 
too, were not few—they, too, were about me—and 
they looked upon me as game at bay. 

At that moment I set my horn to my lips and 
blew. ,I made it sound with defiance to my ene- 
mies, and with a cry for help to my Lord. Forl 
felt that in this struggle I was in need of divine 
help, and I was determined that should I perish 
my King should find me with my face towards the 
enemy, and in my hand the sword with which I 
was knighted and bade do my duty. With the 
sound of my horn came courage and faith that in 
the fuller light all would appear right. Courage, 
brethren, courage! 


Notre.—For this interpretation [ am without the least particle of 


*Bee Edgar's Song in ‘* King Lear.” 


authority. It is wholly my own idea cf the m, and may be entirely 
wrong. What I say, if not in the poem, can be read into it. A. W. 
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é- 
TEN GREAT RELIGIONS.* 
wie 


_ J C. LEARNED. 


This is an interesting book, as all books from Dr. 
Clark are. He has the power of popularizing 
great subjects. He has rendered long and varied 
service in the fie}@of religious thought. He has 
been a mediator ‘between old‘and new. Many men 
and women in this generation will gladly confess 
the debt they owe him for help and cheer and 
stimulating suggestion. A varied reading, and ver- 
satility of power and illustration go into all his 
work, and he stands for large and liberal views. 
Let any one compare this account with information 
given to the preceding generation, to see how far 
we have come. ‘This book, however, does not seem 
to us to be equal, either in style or substance, to 
the preceding one of the same title. There are 
parts which seem loose, hasty and unfinished—a 
gathering in of various odds and ends from the 
note-book, cemented together here and there with 
a little off-hand preaching. The feeling soon gets pos- 
session of the careful reader, that the scholarship, 
though varied, is not profound. Often, when we are 
very much in want ofa little thorough treatment of 
a subject, we get a neat assertion, an aphorism, or a 
paradox, of which Dr. Clarke isfond. Still itis to 
be remembered that the present work is “ based” 
on a course of Lowell Institute lectures in which 
minute learning would have been out of place, and in 
which condensed statements would have great value 
to the listener. 

Those who are familiar with his previous writ- 
ings will remember that of the ten great religions 
nine are called ethnic and one (Christianity) catho- 
lic. The office of the ethnic religions was, in a 
general way, to prepare the way for Christianity— 
as the lower orders of animals prepared the way 
for man. But in this volume there is an advance. 
He says: “Of the ten principal religions of the 
world, five are ethnic and five catholic. The relig- 
ions of Egypt, Greece, Hindoostan, Rome and Scan- 
dinavia are ethnic; those of Moses, Buddha, Zoroas- 
ter, Mohammed and Jesus are catholic. It will be 
noticed that this enumeration leaves out China or 
Confucius altogether. But no doubt the Chinese 


must be rankéd among the catholic religions, for | 


he adds that “the ethnic religions all grew up 
without any prophet as their founder; the catholic 
were each founded by a prophet.” Again, the 
ethnic religions were polytheisms, while the catho- 
lic, coming through one inspired soul, teach, or 
tend to teach the unity of God. And a still more 
important distinction is that in the ethnic faiths, relig- 
ion “is divorced from morality.”” In Greece, for exam- 
ple, “there is no evidence that the gods required or 
expected righteousness and mercy from their vota- 
ries.” The religion of Rome “concerned itself very 
slightly with the virtues of private life.” To be 
sure there were “exceptional moral merits” in 


*Ten Great Religions. Part II. A Comparison of All Religions. By 


Jas. Freeman Clarke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. $3.00. | 
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the Egyptian religion—probably because originally 
it was revealed or monotheistic; but this morality 
was altogether transferred to the future life. 
Moses rejected this view. “Reward and punish- 
ment in this world—not in the next—is the doctrine 
of the Old Testament.” 

Dr. Clarke gives considerable thought to the 
decay of religions. “Simplistic systems are short- 
lived.” They must combine antagonism of thought 
in order not to be one-sided. Yet he thinks what 
the Greek civilization needed was to be “bound 
together by the worship of one Supreme God.” 
(But this did not avert the ruin of the Jewish 
nation. Chancellor Hoyt once said that the Greek 
civilization might have been saved if it had only 
had common schools.) There were some splendid 
products of Roman and Greek life—men of the 
highest character, as among the Stoics. “The 
morality of the Roman, like that of the English, 
belonged to the cycle of justice; the Greek morality 
to the cycle of kindness, mercy and sympathy.” 
Of Socrates, it is affirmed that “His religion was 
moral culture.” Another writer has told us that 
‘no treatise has been printed in England in the 
present century of so great theological merit as 
that of Pagan Cicero on the Nature of the Gods, 
or the preface to his Treatise of Laws. The work 
of Aristotle, we are told, is still the text-book of 
morals at the first university of Christian England.” 

Many persons will be interested in what our 
author says of pre-existence and transmigration— 
which he thinks “must rest on some reasonable 
foundation.” He speaks of the probabilities that 
animals have souls. ‘“‘ Animals can think, feel, will 
remember, imagine, reason, love, just as man does.” 
Many traits of man liken him to animals. Once 
walking in the British Museum, Dr. Clarke says, 
“In the room of the Radiata I imagined the soul to 
have once inhabited a star-fish, and by stretching out 
in every direction to have learned the existence of 
an outward world. As a mollusk rolled up ina 
shell I supposed the soul occupied in digesting 
these experiences and becoming acquainted with 
itself. Asa fish, the soul learned the joy of easy 
motion, supported on all sides by the buoyant but 
yielding element. Alacrity, vivacity, the energy 
to act is developed in some forms of insect life. In 
bivalves the soul may have learned how to grasp 
and hold. The crocodile, all mouth, gives us the 
devouring element, that rapacity, that irresistible 
appetite which may have anything and all things 
for its object. Who knows but that the insatiate 
appetite for knowledge in a Casaubon or Scaliger 
may have been cultivated when, in some previous 
state of existence, thet roamed about as sharks.” 
The doctrme of pre-existenco has been very gener- 
ally held—a majority of the human race still be- 
lieving in it. And Dr. Clarke thinks some doctrine 
of “the evolution of the soul” based on pre-ex- 
istence and transmigration would greatly help out 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest. ‘Thus science and philosophy will 
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co-operate, nor will poetry hesitate to lend her aid” 
—and he quotes from Wordsworth, whom he calls 
“the religious poet of our century,” and Tennyson, 
and adds, “It would be curious if we should find 
science and philosophy taking up again this old 
theory of metempsychosis, remodelling it to suit 
our present modes of religious and scientific thought 
and launching it again on the wide ocean of human 
belief. But strange things have happened in the 
history of human opinion.” 

He is very glad to find that now the “best Bud- 
dhist scholars”’ favor views which he put forth in 
1868. Then he “ventured to deny” (with Bunsen 
and Mr. Alger) “that the highest object of desire 
in Buddhism is to obtain Nirvana, or annihilation.”’ 
He thinks Nirvana means a bliss attainable in this 
life. “It probably means what Christianity means 
by the rest of the soul hereafter in God; what Jesus 
meant when he said ‘Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you.’” “The Buddhists, like the 
rest of mankind, believe in a personal ego, and a 
continued existence hereafter.’”? The Buddhists also 
believe in a personal God, for they practice worship. 
“If Buddhism is without a God, how can it have 
prayers?’ ‘This is consistent with the statement in 
Part I that “the God of Buddhism is the Buddha 


himself, the deified man, who has become an infinite | 


being by entering Nirvana.” (p. 160.) 

As we have suggested, most thoughtful readers 
will find great questions here too summarily dis- 
missed, and if part is compared with part, no little 
confusion. ‘There seems a playing fast and loose 
with systems to verify a theory or make out a lect- 
ure—much more of the preacher than of the scholar. 
Dr. Clarke is an allegorist, using old words with 
new or expanded meanings, or cutting down the 
limits of familiar terms to sharpen or simplify a 
distinction. ‘We all have our fetiches,” he says; 
any relic to which we attach more than its real 
worth. A signature of Shakspeare; a nail from the 
prison in Virginia, on which John Brown hung his 
hat; the bone of a dead saint, given by the Pope 
to an emperor, or the crocodile of the Egyptian 
worship, are all classed together. Christianity 
seems to be made synonymous with all wisdom and 
goodness; and even with material progress, strong 
nationalities, and civilization. ‘The inhabitants of 
the little island of England, possessing incredible 
wealth, are able to keep possession of vast conti- 
nents and to master populations ten times more 
numerous than their own.” ‘Where are the chief 
manufactures and commerce of the world? In 
Christendom.” Good government, order, freedom, 
liberty and law seem “strictly coextensive with the 
faith of Christ and the knowledge of the Christian 
Scriptures.” Yet Christianity is defined as that 
which has been received by all Christians, always, 
and in all places. “All that is essential in Chris- 
tianity was in Jesus.” Yet Christianity will prob- 
ably continue to change, “developing more and 
more into the character of which the life of Jesus 
is the type.” The bovk concludes with a chapter 


—— 


on the future religion of mankind and considers 
that there ar® three possible churches—one founded 
upon a ritual or priesthood and form of worship; or 
on a creed, or system of belief; or lastly on a per- 
sonal prophet. He thinks the religion of the future 
will organize about a person, and that person Jesus. 


Daur Nnity “Marclpit. 


A HARVEST HOMILY. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE CHANNING MEMORIAL CHURCH OF NEw- 
PoRT, R. I., Serr. 30, 1883, By CHas. W. WENDTE, 
MINISTER OF THE SOCIETY. 


Once more the summer is ended and autumn has 
nearly run its course. Passed away are the long, 
bright days which summoned the husbandman to 
work while it was yet day, and the warm sunshine 
which co-operated with his toil. Once more our 
young nation has plowed and planted in faith and 
now reaps in joy the rich return of the harvest. All 
over the land rises the glad and thankful Harvest 
Home of our people as they gather into their bins 
and barns the goodly fruits of the field, the precious 
products of garden and orchard and farm. We 
look back to-day upon a season richly blest with 
growth and fruition. In spite of the droughts and 
frosts which for a time threatened the crops, the 
final outcome of the year’s agriculture is quite equal 
to that of previous seasons. Grass has grown 
abundantly for cattle, and herb for the service of 
man, while the plenteous yield of cereals not only 
suffices for the needs of our own people, but assures 
a large overplus to feed the hungry millions of the 
Old World. This abundance which crowns the 
labors of the year is the gladsome promise of cheaper 
food and plentier, and a general increase of comfort 
and happiness among us. It assures the integrity of 
our family life, the stability of the social order, the 
continued advance of our young nation in culture 
and piety. . 

Surely when such rich blessings are heaped upon 
our people and they are made newly and deeply 
conscious of the bountiful provision of the All 
Father, it cannot content them to selfishly and sul- 
lenly take the mercies of Heaven and make no return 
of acknowledgment and praise. No merely sensuous 
enjoyment of commodities and comforts should ren- 
der us unmindful of their higher interpretation and 
use, or forgetful of Him who is the Divine Source 
of all our good. In what way, then, can we most 
appropriately celebrate the Harvest bounty, and reap 
the highest rewards for our individual and social 
salvation? The obvious and fitting duties of the 
hour, the best and devoufest return we can make 
for the fruitful year is, fiyst of all, that we rejoice in 
it. Joy should be the prevailing sentiment of this 
auspjcious season. For what is the Harvest bounty 
but the providential answer at petition most 
frequently uttered of all our prayers, most instant 
and near to man—‘“give us this day our daily 
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bread.” This daily bread by. which we live, the 


——_— 


t 
of a true social order, the prophecy that our = 


material basis of all our higher energies, bodily and |c band the min is to become great in the arts of 


mental, is nowassured. The overflowing harvest 
means enough bread: to eat and raiment to put on, 
shortened hours of labor and enlarged leisure for 
enjoyment and self-culture; it enables us to give a 
better education to the children in our homes, to 
make those homes more comfortable and refined, and 
to achieve a higher standard of social culture. In 
these benefits every member of the community has 
a share. ive 

All alike are blest in the Harvest Bounty, and have 


abundant reason to rejoice. As the golden tide of 


- cereals flows across the country the wheels of com- 


merce and industry revolve more swiftly, idle hands 
grow busy and eager, private pockets and public 
treasuries are filled, poverty disappears, care flies 
from the heart, activity and cheerfulness prevail, 
social discontent and strife are transformed into 
happiness and peace. 

If ever this strain of rejoicing arose with fitness 
from a favoréd nation it does from our American 
people. We are essentially an agricultural nation 
and on our harvests depends our prosperity and 
welfare. We hardly appreciate this at its full value, 
especially in our cities, in whose attention the in- 
terests of trade and manufacture and the ‘tarious 
arts and professions are uppermost. A single glance, 
however, at the statistics of American industry 
informs us to better purpose. According to 
the last national census the number of persons in 
the United States engaged directly in agricultural 
pursuits was 7,670,493, out of a total of 17,392,099 
workers. ‘Add to this the number of persons em- 
ployed in handling, storing, transporting and dis- 
tributing the crops, and we shall find that more 
than half of our population is immediately occupied 
with the products of the soil; whereas in England 
only about one-fifth of the workers are agricultur- 
ists. The true wealth of our country, the chief 
guaranty of its continued prosperity and peace, lie 
in the products of its soil. We vaunt perhaps the 
hoard of precious metals yielded by our Pacific 
slope, but the value of the cereal crop of two great 


states like Illinois and Iowa exceeds in value in any | i 


recent year the output of our mines. A richer 
treasure lies in thegold the sunshine ripens above 
the ground than in that which is stored beneath it. 

The products of the mine, too, are subject to a hun- 

dred contingencies, but the great forces of nature 
lodged in soil and sunshine, dew and rain, never fail 
us. Year in and year out they co-operate with 
man’s toil and provident care. Seed time and har- 
vest succeed each other, as day follows night, while 
in living characters God writes his law of evolution 
over all our fields: “first the blade and then the ear, 
and then the full corn in the ear.” 

We are, then, essentially an agricultural people 
and destined to grow more so as the centuries roll 
on. This should be an additional cause for rejoic- 
ing, for the cultivation of the soil is the most manly 
and honest of human occupations. 


nd the ministries of humanity and good will. Ours 
is indeed a favored nation to whom is given this 
Eden of the New World to dress and till, to make a 
home of plenty for ourselves and a granary for the 
world beside. 

A second obligation resting upon us who are the 
glad recipients of the Harvest bounty is that we be 
thankful for it. Thankful first of all to those 
faithful, toiling workers in field and vineyard and 
orchard, to whose industry and foresight we so 
largely owe the rich returns of this hour. On the 
loyalty and diligence of the American farmer our 
whole civilization ultimately depends. His integrity 
and toil are the corner-stones of our national edi- 
fice. Honor and thanks, therefore, to our brothers 
and sisters who plowed and planted and reaped, and 
patiently bore the heat and burden of the day, that 
we might rejoice in abundance of food and look 
forward confidently to another prosperous year! 

Yet not these alone or chiefly should receive our 
grateful acknowledgment. The husbandman’s toil 
does not suffice to assure the harvest. Though he 
plant and water, it is God who giveth the increase. 
The dwellers in cities and towns, mostly following 
avocations remote from the agricultural interest and 
less immediately dependent for their success on the 
great forces lodged in earth and sunshine and rain- 
fall, are prone to forget this. They attribute their 
success or failure in their undertakings to themselves 
or the social order of which they are a part, and so 
they grow unmindful of that Almighty Power and 
Godhead which, however unrecognized and unac- 
knowledged, ever makes perfect our human weak- 
ness in its divine strength, and is our one sure 
ground of confidence and hope. 

But the farmer is less subject to this form of 
impiety—forgetfulness of God. His vocation brings 
him closer to the Infinite Power and makes him 
more conscious of dependence on the Providence, 
more glad and thankful for the co-operating favor 
of the Almighty. He best of all understands that 
deep parable of Jesus: “ The kingdom of God is as 
if a man should cast seed into the ground and should 
sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring up, he knoweth not how. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself, first the blade, and 
then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear. 
But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle because the harvest is come.’’ 
Of a truth, the farmer knoweth not how it all came 
about. He only prepared the ground, and put in 
the seed, but the earth of itself bringeth forth the 
fruit—the divine forces working in soil and sun- 
shine, dews and rains, genial air and protecting 
snow can alone establish the work of his hands and 
assure the reward of his faithfulness. Therefore 
as the farmer in these autumn days looks down on 
the foodful treasures gleaned from his well-tilled 
acres, how natural and comely for him also to look 
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beneficent hand which is stretched in blessing over 
his field and garden. 

And not less appropriate and comely is it for the 
dwellers in towns and cities, whose life-work is per- 
formed less immediately in the consciousness of the 
divine help, to utter their gratitude to the Lord of 
the harvest. To be commended is that increasing 
custom in our churches which sets apart a Sunday 
at this season and keeps it as a solemn feast of 
thanksgiving. For what is religion but the trans- 
figuration of the earthly interests of man in the 
light of God’s divine intent and tender care. And 
what higher ministry can the church fulfil than to 
give an ideal interpretation to these great occasions 
in the course of nature and the life of man, ‘making 
him newly and deeply conscious through service 
and sermon of that Eternal Love which crowns the 
year with its goodness. Let our grateful people 
therefore repair with exaltation of spirit to their 
temples. Let their altars be decorated with the 
flowers and fruits of earth, the glowing foliage of 
autumn, the foodful gleanings of the harvest-field— 
the beautiful symbols and reminders of the divine 
bounty. Let thir voices and hearts blend in vener- 
able scriptures in which the harvest gladness of 
ancient nations found devout utterance; let their 
songs sound forth the thankful joy of a united, free 
and happy people, richly endowed with the gifts of 
a beneficent nature; their prayers rise in grateful 
adoration to him who satisfieth the desire of every 
living thing and whose goodness is over all his 
works. 8 

Yet here and there, it may be, a voice is heard 
which does not blend with this prevailing and hap- 
py song, the sad, complaining voice of a human 
spirit which brooding over its private griefs and 
wrongs, cannot lift itself to the general joy. It sits 
apart in the shadow with hard, accusing thoughts 
of the providence. It lies prone with disappoint- 
ment and affliction. In bitterness it cries—“ I have 
no cause to rejoice or give thanks. Let me rather 
pray for deliverance from my troubles and the evils 
which compass me about!” But how mistaken, 
how selfish and ungrateful is this! Nothing to be 
grateful for? For you the universal order keeps 
its unbroken course, for you the sun shines and the 
dews fall, for you the flowers spring and the har- 
vests ripen; to assure you and yours the daily 
bread which is your first and most urgent require- 
ment all this miracle of growth and fruition, this 
loveliness of summer field and wood, this glory of 
the cornfields, this joyous harvest home! And if 
this were all you received from it, should it not be 
enough to make you break forth in joy and singing? 
But it is not all. Not only the satisfaction of the 


_ Senses and your bodily well being spring from it— 


‘it assures the integrity of your family life and 
makes possible your business success; the stability 
of the social order, the progress of man, the triumph 
of the true and the good are involved in it. Be 
thankful and glad therefore, Rise from your own 
concerns to the level of the general joy. Unite with 


your brethren in the congratulation and cheer of 
this festival season. Learn to forget your own pri- 
vate and personal discontent in a grateful acknowl- 
edgment of God’s bounty to you and to all; your 
life brighter with trust and holier with praise. 

And this brings us to the last and crowning obli- 
gation involved in the harvest bounty—that we 
strive to become worthy of it. We are not to be 
content with a merely sensuous enjoyment of the 
material goods we have received, or a merely formal 
celebration of the Divine bounty. The best, the 
devoutest return to God for his mercies is a regen- 
erated heart and unselfish, kindly life. This cau- 
tion is a timely one. Men are all too apt in pros- 
perity to fall into the ignoble frame of mind 
which Jesus portrayed in the parable of the foolish 
rich man: “ Mysoul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years. Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” Alas! that would be a poor return for the 
goodness of God, to make it only an instrument to 
our idle, selfish and wicked career, or, like the 
slothful servant, to hide our talent where it cannot 
be of any possible use to ourselves or benefit to our 
fellows. 

Rather should we tse the gifts of God in build- 
ing ourselves up in health and virtue and in mak- 
ing our family life more beautiful and tender, thus 
transforming the temporal goods of earth into the 
spiritual treasure of knowledge, virtue and faith; 
a treasure which never corrupts, and can never be 
taken from us. Above all we should remember in 
the midst of our harvest plenty, the poor and needy 
of earth, made such, not because there is not 
abundant provision for all, but because they are 
weak and blind, and we selfish and unmindful 
Whatever we do unto the least of these, runs the 
Scripture, we do unto God, and it impressively asks 
us “If a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” To feed the hungry, clothe the naked and 
shelter the homeless—this is to show ourselves 
worthy of God’s blessings, and keep a true harvest 
home. 


** Not long prayers, but earnest zeal— 
This is what is wanted more; 
To put the shoulder to the wheel, 
And bread unto the hungry deal 
From the store. 


“* Not high-sounding notes of praise, 
Ringing through the vaulted dome; 
But that we the fallen raise, 

Bring the poor from life’s highways 
To the home. 


** Worship God by doing good; 
Help the suffering in their needs, 
He who loves God as he should, 
Makes his heart’s love understood 
By his deeds.” 


And now, lastly, how it lifts and helps us im 
striving for this good life to know that that which 
we thus recognize to be'the immediate duty of each, 
in the providence of God, is destined to become the 


mission of all our people. 
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Our world-mission as a nation is one of peace and 
help to all the world. Already Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France and Scandinavia have felt the bless- 
ing of our plenty overflowing their garners. In 
1880, half a million tons of meat, and between six 
and seven million tons of grain were shipped by us 
to Great Britain alone. The American farmer has 
made food cheaper in England than ever it was 
before, while by his competition he is bringing to 
pass a peaceful and far-reaching revolution in the 
industrial and social condition of that country. Yet 
great as are our harvests they are small when com- 
pared with what they will be when the whole of our 
vast domain is brought under cultivation. Immense 
tracts of territory once thought to be doomed to 
eternal sterility, have been found to possess the 
physical constituents that will make them bloom 
into beauty and fertility when touched by the intel- 
ligent labor of the husbandman. A splendid tier of 
states at the Northwest is now inviting settlement 
and tillage—Nebraska, Dakota (a territory four 
times as large nearly as Ohio), Montana, more than 
twice as big as all New England, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho and others, together with the 
fertile regions to the north in British America, all 
destined to be the home of millions of happy people 
and a huge granary to the modern world. 

The imagination grows bewildered as one con- 
templates the future greatness and wealth of our 
country, East and West, North and South. The 
part assigned it by Divine Providence in the settle- 
ment of the globe and the development of human 
society is unequaled in grandeur by anything 
which has yet occurred in thg history of the race. 
God grant that we may be worthy of our world- 
mission, and grow in moral insight and enlightened 
piety as well as in numbers and wealth and power. 
That this may be so it will be necessary for our 
young nation to remember always that the true 
riches of a people lie not in the material wealth 
that crowds its barns and fills its coffers, but in the 
crop of noble men and women it rears in its homes, 
and who are the true harvests of its social and 
political life. The highest function of a nation, the 
most exalted benefit it can confer upon the race, is 
surely not the production of enormous crops of 
grain. It consists in presenting the world with 
illustrious human lives, grand types of character, 
intellectual, moral, affectional, religious. The time 
is approaching when we shall boast more than of 
the ship-loads of food we send abroad—the raw 
material of civilization—of the great thinkers, poets 
and artists, philanthropists and reformers, the 
seers and sainté whom our free institutions have 
produced, and whose light goes out unto the ends 
of the earth. 

We can point with pride ‘and joy to at least the 
first fruits of our young society —to Washington 
and Franklin, Channing and Emerson, Garrison 
and Lincoln, Sumner, Longfellow and their noble 
associates. What is all the produce of our fields 
compared with this rich human harvest of our 
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century! It matters little whether the yield of corn 
or wheat multiplies a little more or less rapidly, or 
the vast plains of the West and South wait a century 
longer for their development. But it does matter 
—it is of the first importance indeed, that our 
American manhood and womanhood shall ripen per- 
fectly and richly, that a free and intelligent, a happy 
and God-fearing people shall make these hills and 
valleys vocal with the joyful.song of their labor and 
their thanksgiving for the blessing of God which 
crowns it. 

Because of this double harvest — the harvest 
which feeds our bodies and the finer fruitage of 
intellect and character and faith among us—our 
people to-day rejoice and give thanks, and dedicate 
themselves anew to the ideals of duty and the 
brotherhood of man. 
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Motes from the Sield. 


Tue Cuurou Farr.—The time of the “Oyster Supper” 
has come, and the voice of the woman selling aprons is 
again heard in our churches. We have intelligence of sev- 
eral successful (!) novelties in the shape of “ Flag Festivals,” 
** Cake Fairs,” “ Turk Parties,” and other “activities of the 
Women’s Sewing Society;’”’ but we crucify our editorial rel- 
ish for a good item of news, and suppress the particulars, 
lest others might be tempted to “ go and do likewise.” We 
prize too highly the moral dignity of our churches, and 
respect too tenderiy the hopeful disinterestedness and 
spiritual zeal of our women, to encourage these activities 
that do help church finances at the cost of woman’s nerves. 


BounpeEr, Cou.—Mr. Van Ness’s movement in this city 
starts off with an eclat that is almost alarming. The first 
audience was one hundred and fifty strong, among which 
there was an encouraging array of the business and profes- 
sional men of the town. The Advent church has been 
engaged for the year and the financial necessities are 
assured. An “ Authors’ Club” has been established, and a 
course of Sunday evening lectures on “ The Religions of the 
World” is about to be inaugurated. Mr. Van Ness is greatly 
impressed with the possibilities of the “ Colorado Field.” 
He writes enthusiastically of the opportunities. He says: 
“The right kind of young men at Pueblo and Cheyenne 
could build splendid societies;” of which we have not the 
slightest doubt; but let the young men who may be stirred 
by this item with the desire to try, look well to the adjective. 
They must needs have their wisdom and zeal nobly tem- 
pered with patience and persistence, else their going to 
Colorado in the interests of salvation, may end in damna- 
tion to the cause and starvation to themselves. The inter- 
ests of the religion of character and culture in Colorado 
call for men of hero and it may be martyr stuff. 


Nrwport, R. 1.—The Channing Memorial Church cele- 
brated its annual festival of Thanksgiving for the Harvest 
on Sunday, Sept. 30th, 1883, with a special musical and 
liturgical service. The sanctuary was richly and appropri- 
ately decorated with autumn flowers and leaves, grains and 
grasses, vegetables and fruits, and other symbols and 
reminders of the bounty of Nature and the goodness of Na- 
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‘High up in the pulpit arch, and beneath the beautiful 
Channing window representing the New Testament parable 
of the Sower, was placed a plow, tastefully wreathed with 
autumn leaves and framed with a huge arch of green Box 
intertwined with red hawberries, and crowned with a sickle 
in Golden Rod. The screen beneath was festooned with 
yellow ears of corn, and displayed the rake, scythe and 
other implements of husbandry. To the left of the pulpit 
—which was almost hidden from sight by a wealth of autumn 
flowers—was a pyramid of vegetables of every imaginable 
kind, ten feet in height and glowing with color. To the 
left was shown the communion table set with its shining 
silver and the symbolic bread and wine. The snowy cloth 
was gracefully festooned with the vine and clusters of the 
grape and sprays of wheat. The altar steps were covered 
with plants and flowers. The marble font in front of and 
below the pulpit was heaped high with delicious fruit, while 
two large cornucopias beside it overflowed with the treasures 
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to what, in other boys, would be taken as a matter of course. 
He also seems to favor the notion of a Providence that 
occasionally intervened in Washington’s special welfare, 
though he seldom commits himself on that point. 

The early life of Washington receives more than usual 
attention: the author shows how the virtues which charac- 
terized the hero in later life were the “outcome of a life well 
begun.” The incidents of his campaigns are given in a 
clear, vivid manner, and the boy who reads will readily 
imagine himself on a “white charger” in the midst of the 
battle. The work is appropriately closed with the Farewell 
Address and a eulogy by Gen. Henry Lee. The book should 
find its way into the hands of thousands of our young 
people, that they may thereby become familiar with the _ 
character of “the greatest of good men and the best of 
great men.” CO. H. E. 
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of garden and orchard. The organ front was adorned with 
large designs in various colored grasses, the stone pillars 
supporting the transept roof were encircled with giant corn- 
stalks displaying their ripened ears, a crown made of 
autumn leaves was seen over the door leading to the vestry 
——in short, wherever the eye rested it was delighted with 
color, graceful design and symbolic significance. The chil- 
dren of the parish occupied the front pews and participated 
in the printed order of service, consisting of prayers, 
responses, carols and scriptures. Among the worshipers 
who crowded the church was Babu Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar, the eloquent Hindu and apostle of the Bramo-Somaj, 
who conducted the evening service and made felicitous allu- 
sion to the Harvest feasts of his own country. The dis- 
course of the pastor is printed in this issue of Unrry. 
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YounG “PEoPLE’s LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Thayer. New York: John B. Alden. 1883. pp. 466. 
_ Mr. Thayer has given a history that will be read with 
interest and profit by boys and girls from ten to sixteen 
years of age. But little previous knowledge of history is 


By William M. 


required in order to understand the story, as the author ad— 


heres closely to his subject, and treats but slightly the.pub- 
lic events with which George Washington was associated. 
The book is written chiefly in the colloquial style; the 
different characters speaking for themselves. So long as 
the reader is conscious of this, it seems a little stilted and 
_ unnatural, but as he becomes interested he does not notice 
1t; 80, on the whole, the method is quite a success.. The 
author is rather credulous in regard to remarkable stories 
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about his hero, and frequently attaches great importance | 


The fifth annual meeting of the State Association of Lib- 
erals was held in Forest Park, Uttawa, Kansas, October 6th 
and 7th. A little less than two weeks’ notice brought to- 
gether a larger company of earnest workers in the Liberal 
cause than was expected. Many things conspired to make 
it impossible for the Executive Committee of the Union to 
make the usual and necessary preparation for holding the an- 
nual meeting,and when finally the date was fixed and the call 
issued. it was expected that the chief reason for convening 
would be the transaction of business and the making of 
arrangements for holding the meeting next year, together 
with certain other work of local interest. In addition to 
the thorough and excellent attention to the business details 
there were sore fine addresses, some very earnest, wholesome 
and inspiring conference talk, and a most enjoyable time 
socially. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was a debate be- 
tween a Christian minister and Mr. C. B. Hoffman, which 
was conducted in so dignified and kindly a manner as to be 
productive of real good. Unlike the customary debate 
where the “strife is for triumph more than truth,” there 
was an uttter absence of disposition to take advantage or 
to distort or over-color statements made on either side of 
the question. 

The minister disclaimed all understanding of the doc- 
trine of the atonement, denounced the doctrine that men 
could spend their days in infamy and end this life in a leap 
to glory, and rested his case upon the merits, not of Jesus’ 
blood, but of Jesus’ life, its value as a model and its saving 
influence upon men. With an orthodoxy so transfigured 
by Liberalism, the stock arguments and hot shot of Liber- 
alism would have been of no avail. Happily Mr. Hoffman 
was fully equal to the situation and met with reasoning 
well known to Unrry the inconsistencies of the last refuge 
of orthodox theology. 

Mr. C. B. Hoffman gave a fine presentation of the land 
and labor problems as set forth by Henry George. 

The Sunday forenoon address by Dr. Castleman was a 
clear andinspiring setting forth of the effect of free thought 
along the various lines of human growth and action. 

Mrs. L. L. Hilliker read an excellent essay, and several 
others spoke acceptably. 

The next annual meeting will be held late in July or 
early in August of next summer, in Forest Park, Ottawa, 
and will hold ten days. Systematic work will be carried on 
ing the year to make the meeting largely successful. A 
twodays’ meeting of the K. L. U. will be held in Enter- 
, Kansas, some time in January. 

e following named persons were elected officers of the 
Union for the coming year: 

C. B. Hoffman, President. Mrs. L. L. Hilliker, Treasurer. Annie L. 
Diggs, Secretary. W. W. Fraser, Alfred Taylor, J. T. Haughy, V. P. 
Wilson, Sarah A. Brown, J. E. Sutton, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
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Annie L. Dreas. 
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It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ** What to see’’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


IN THE FACTORIES. 


I wonder if you ever have a chance to go into 
factories of any kind. If youn do have such a chance, 
do not let it slip by, for you can hardly realize how 
interesting it will be to you until you have tried it, 
nor how much you will carry away with you in your 
memory, which will stay by you and come up often 
and often as you grow older, in explanation of 
things you could not so fully have understood had 
you not seen the workings of the factories. 

How well I remember the cotton mills, and ging- 
ham mills, of my native town, and the wonderful 
sense of power and accuracy, and mechanism which 
filled me as I watched the great wheels do their 
work; and following the different stages of the cot- 
ton from the raw material, finally saw the long 
white strips of cloth measured off into bolts or webs, 
or sent for bleaching. . . . * * 

One gathers, from seeing all this, something of a 
realizing sense of what a great amount of labor, 
time and thought it takes to make the common cot- 
ton cloth we buy so cheap. And then how about 
other things which you use so freely? Do you know 
where they come from, or anything. how they are 
made? There is a wonderfully interesting history 
lies behind everything you have; the clothes you 
wear; the pens, pencils and books you use at school; 
the shoes you travel through so fast. Everything 
you touch has had a long, slow process to go through 
before it was fit for use. Find out about it as much 
as you can. You will like it better than sory books, 
however good they may be. ° 1 

If you want to know how paper is made and can- 
not go to the place and see for yourself, you can do 
the next best thing by reading an account of a visit 
there, in the July number of the Wide Awake. It 
is told in such a lively and entertaining manner that 
you get nearly as much benefit as you would in 
going for yourself, and much less noise and dirt. 
But I should still advise you to go yourself if you 
could. 


We have a new Sunday School Lesson Manual 
just prepared by Rev. W. C. Gannett, which comes 
as No. XIV. of the Uniry series. It is not only 
“ Lessons;” ‘it is something delightful, to read in 
itself, and all our young folks will like to know 
those things which it tells them, whether they take 
them as lessons or not. There are twelve pages in 


——_- 


all, of which the last four and a half are the Hints 
for Class Talks. 

We know of nothing which has ever been given 
us, in the way of talks about Christmas and the won- 
der stories connected with the birth of Jesus, so 
full of reverent good sense as this. Before Christ- 
mas comes this year—before you get deep in the 
interests of whatever good time is planning for the 
day itself, just think for a moment, “what does it 
all mean?’ What is Christmas to you, besides a 
beautiful day of merry-making? Why is it that? 
What touches the hearts of all the people of the 
land with love and good will, at this particular 
time? Jf you read this little book to find out more 
of the real beauty of the Christmas-time, it will 
deepen your love for, and _ of, this 
joyful festival season. 


Se en ee 


THE LITTLE BIRD. 


A little bird with feathers brown 
F Sat singing -on a tree; 
The song was very soft and low, 
But sweet as it could be. 


And all the people passing by 
Looked up to see the bird 
That made the sweetest melody 
That ever they had heard. 


But all the bright eyes looked in vain, 
For birdie was so small, 

And with a modest dark-brown coat 
He made no show at all. 


“Why, papa,” little Gracie said, 
‘* Where can this birdie be? 

If I could sing a song like that 

I’d sit where folks could see.” 


““T hope my little girl will learn 
A lesson from that bird, 
And try to do what good she can, 
Not to be seen or heard. 


* This birdie is content to sit 
Unnoticed by the way, 
And sweetly sing his Maker’s praise 
From dawn to close of day. 


“ So live, my child, all through your life, 
That be it short or long, 
Though others may forget your looks, 
They’ll not forget your song,” 


—Scattered Seeds. 


— —_ _ — ——S ss 


In Pompeii the workmen discovered in the hard- 
ened mud of new excavations, two empty spaces 
left by decayed and vanished bodies. The spaces 
having been filled as a mould would be with plaster, 
as is the usual practice, the figure of a woman with 
her arms outstretched to a little boy were brought 
to light. 


UNITY. 
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The child was just beyond her reach, but as the 
fiery flood flowed in upon her, she had held out her 
arms to save him—in vain. Eighteen centuries 
have passed since then. Every atom of the woman’s 


THE LITTLE VISITORS. 


form has passed from sight. Yet there is_ the 
mother’s love, immortal] still. 


INEXPENSIVE PETS. 


Cc. H. C. 


Last winter I heard a lecturer on botany advise 
his andience to keep earthworms as pets in the 
house, stating that their habits would be found 
very interesting to watch, almost as much so as 
those of canary-birds. The worms must be kept 
in pots or boxes of earth, of sufficient size to make 
them comfortable and allow them space to perform 
their nightly gymnastics. For earth-worms are 
nocturnal animals, and during the day they usually 
lie quietly in their burrows, the mouths of which 
are plugged up with leaves or sticks, or protected 
with a little heap of stones. 

At night it is interesting to watch them dragging 
the leaves about, and to notice what kind of leaves 
they select, and which end they take hold of. They 
are said to drag the leaves into their burrows by 
their tips, although to us the leaf-stalk might seem 
to offer a more convenient handle. 

Besides serving as food, and as a front door, the 
leaves aref“also used as wall-paper by the worms, 


which line the upper parts of their burrows with | 


them, probably liking the feeling of the leaves next 
their skin better than that of the particles of earth. 

The earth-worm is by no means a homely animal, 
for its skin shines with beautiful rainbow hues. 
The body consists of from one hundred to two 
hundred segments, each of which is furnished with 
bristles, which serve,as feet, as by their aid, the 
earth-worm can crawl backward as well as forward. 
This adds to the difficulty of kaowing which end is 


the head, but it will be found that the head end} 


tapers to a blunt point and has the largest rings. 
The mouth is furnished with a lip capable of seiz- 
ing hold of objects, and carrying them about. 

Although earth-worms are land animals, they 
have been known to live many days under water, 
while they have been killed in a single night by 
exposure to the dry air of a dwelling room. Mr. 
Darwin used to keep their pots covered with panes 
of glass. 

They are quite deaf, and have no eyes, but are 
rather sensitive to light, provided it fall upon the 
front end of the body. Mr. Darwin found that if, 
in the evening, the pots where he kept his worms 
were illuminated before they had left their burrows, ; 
they failed to appear, although if they were once 
out, they could usually be watched for some time 
with a lantern or candle, without seeming to notice 
it, especially if they were occupied in eating leaves 


“Oh! children, see what I have found,” said Mrs. 
Hammond one day. 

* What, what,” cried the children. 

“Sit still and I will show you.” She raised a 
glass globe from the paper on which it rested, and 
out came—two beautiful butterflies. ' 

“Oh! was that what was in the bed the caterpillar , 
made,” said Phil. 

“Yes,” said Angie, “ for see, it left the bed be- 
hind it empty.” 

“Mrs. Hammond,” said Jamie, “please let us see 
the caterpillar that has not made its bed yet.” 

“Wait a moment, Jamie, till I get the glass of 
flowers. for the butterflies to rest on. There 
is some sweet alyssum among the others, and I 
think the butterflies will like to make some honey 
from it.” 

‘They brought the flowers, and gently raising the 
butterflies one after the other, she placed them on the 
flowers where they rested contentedly. Then she 
brought the box in which the caterpillar was feeding. 

“See,” said Christal, “‘the yellow on the cater- 
pillar has turned into orange on the butterfly’s 
wings.” 

* Yes,” said Walter, “‘ and see where the black is 
—all round the edge with white spots on it. Oh, 
how pretty!” 
| “Now, Mrs. Hammond,” said Angie, “may w 

look at the bed again? How white and pure it 
now that it is empty. All the spots are gone.” 

Maurice, who had till then been absorbed in 
watching the butterflies, looked up and said soberly: 
“Why, Mrs. Hammond, how strange it seems that 
that beautiful butterfly should have been shut up 
in the caterpillar’s skin. Its wmgs must have 
been folded up very close.” 

“Yes, Maurice, but remember its wings were not 


grown then. And now, what shall we do with our 
pretty visitors?” 
"e 


“Keep them,” said Maurice, ‘so that we m 
watch them and seé @hat they will do.” 

“No,” said Angie, pitifully, “let them fly, please. 
See, that one is all rested, and is trying to get out.” 

“Yes,” said Phil, “I guess we wouldn’t like to 
be shut up in the house when we wanted to be out 
doors.” 

The other children agreed to this, the window 
was opened and the butterfly flew out to the flowers 
without waiting to say good-by. The other waited 
longer; then it too flew away, and little Angie, that 
afternoon, pointed out to her mamma, in their gar- 


den, a butterfly which, she said, was one of those 
they set free, which had come to say “thank you.” 


4 


Men who have little business are great talkers; 
the more one thinks the less one speaks.—Montes- 


or —e them to their burrows.. 
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* American Statesmen. A series of Bi-| Emerson, His Life, Writings an 
“Mnnouncements. ographies of men famous in the political | Philosophy. By George Willis Cou 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one not now a subscriber to 
Unity, who sends us $1.50 during the 
months of November and December, we 
will send the paper FREE to January Ist, 
1884, and for a fullFear from that date. 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


The following contributions to the fund 
for the relief of Kristofer Janson’s mission 
have been received at this office up to date: 
Previoudly acknowledged......... $377.40 


Rev. J. C. Learned, St. Louis,...... 2.00 
Davenport, Iowa, Sunday-School... 7.00 
NE, cit anthiddasnd éesmaanaa $386.40 | 
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The Colegrove Book Co. 


135 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Adani® (J. and Abigail). Familiar Let- 
ters of John Adams and his wife Abigail 
Adams, during the Revolution. Witha 
Memoir and portrait of Mrs. Adams. 
Edited by Charles Francis Adams. 12mo. 

$2.00 


American Men of Letters. A Series 
of Biographies of eminent American 
Authors. Edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner. In uniform 16mo volumes, gilt 
top, each containing a portrait of the 
subject of the biography. 

WasHincton Irvine. By Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. 
Noan Wesrster. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Henry D. Toorzavu. By Frank B. San- 
born. 
Grorce Riptey. By O. B. Frothingham. 
J. Fenrmore Cooper. By Prof. T. R.- 
' Lounsbury. 
[In Preparation ] 
Ratepo Warpo EMERSON. 
Wendell Holmes. 
NATHANIEL HawTHORNE. By James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 
Marcaret Fuuuer. By T. W. Higginson. 


By Oliver 


Epmunp Quincy. By Sidney Howard 
Gay. .. 

Winrram Cuniten Bryant. By John 
Bigelow. 


Bayarp Taytor. By John R. G. gored 

Wiiu1am GitmorEe Simms. By George 
W. Cable. 

Epaar ALLAN Por. By G. E. Woodberry. 

BENJAMIN Frankuin. By John Bach Mc- 


Master. 
Per vol. : $1.25 
Half morocco. 3.00 


history of the United States. 

John T. Morse, Jr. 

volumes, gilt top.: 

JOHN Quincy ADAMS, 
Jr. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Lodge. 

Joun C, Catnoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. 

ANDREW Jackson. By Prof. W. G. Sum- 
ner. ; Z 

Joun Ranpoupx. By Henry Adams. 

JAMES Monrnor. By Pres. D. C. Gilman. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John’ T. Morse, 
Jr. 

DanreEL WEBSTER. 
Lodge. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Stevens. 


JAMES MAnprIson. 
Gay. 


Edited by 
In uniform 16mo: 


By John T. Morse, 
By Henry Cabot 


By Henry Cabot 
By John Austin 


By Sidney Howard | 


[In Preparation. | 


Henry Cray. By Hon. Carl Schurz. 
Patrick Henry. By Prof. Moses Coit 


Tyler. 
Per vol. $1.25 
Half morocco. 3.00 


Others to be announced hereafter. 


Amory’s (Mrs. M. B.) The Domestic 
and Artistic Life of John Singleton Cop- 
ley. With a portrait of Copley from a. 
painting by hims 8vo. $3.00 


Bryant (William Cullen). Life of. By 
Parke Goodwin. 2 vols. 8vo. $6.00 


Buchanan (James). Life of. By Geo./T. 


Curtis. 2 vols. 8 vo. $6 00 

Bull’s (Sara C.) Life of Ole Bull. With! 

a portrait and illustrations. 8vo. $2 50° 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh). Letters and Me- | 

morials of. 12mo. $1 50 

| 

Carlyle (Thomas). A History of the. 

first Forty yearsof his Life. 1795—1835 | 
12mo. 2 vols. $4 00 t 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 1 50) 

66 66 66 1 00 | 


Carlyle and Emerson. Pen corre- 
spondence of. Edited by Charles Elliot 


uncut edges. With new portraits. $4 00 


Child (L. Maria.) Letters. With a 
Biographical Introduction by John G. 
Whittier and an Appendix by Wendell 


Phillips. With Portrait. 16mo. $1 50 
Cicero. Life of. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. 2 vols., 12mo. $3 00 


Clement. (Clara Erskine) and Hutton 
(Laurence). Artists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and their Works. .A Handbook con- 
taining two thousand Biographical 

‘Sketches. 2 vols., 12mo., red edges. $5 00 

Half calf 9 00 

Tree calf 12 00 


Eliot (George). A Critical Study of 
her Life, Writings and Philosophy. 12 
mo. $2 00 


Emerson at Home and Abroad. 


Others to be announced hereafter. 


o ‘ 


By Moncure D. Conway. 12mo. $1.50 


CLOSELY BOUND 


Norton. 2 vols. 12mo. Gilt tops and | 


12mo. $2.00 


English Men of Letters. Edited by 
John Morley. 12mo. Per vol. $0.75 


De Quincey. By David Masson. 
Lams. By Alfred Ainger. 
BentTiey. By R. C. Jebb. 

Dickens. By A.W. Ward. 

Gray. By E. W. Gosse. 

Swirt. By Leslie Stephens. 
STeERNE. By H. D. Traill. 
Maocautay. By J. Cotter Morrison. 
Freitpinc. By Austin Dobson. 


The Famous Women Series. 16mo, 
per vol. $1.00 
GEORGE Ex1ot. By Mathilde Blind. 
Emtty Bronte. By A. Mary Robinson, 
GEORGE Sanp. By Bertha Thomas. 
MarGareT Futuer. By Julia Ward. 
Mary Lams. By Annie Gilchrist. 


Figures of the Past. By Josiah 
Quincy. 16mo. $1.50 


Fields (James T.) Biographical Notes 


and Personal Sketches. 8vo. $2.00 
Fisher (Dr. George P.) History of the 
Reformation. 8 vo. $3.00 


Great Movements and Those who 
Achieved Them. By H. J. Nicolls. 12 
mo. $1.50 


Green (Thos. H.) Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Edited by A. C. Bradley. 8vo. $2.75 


Irving’s Life of Washington. Cen- 
tennial Edition. Paper, 2 Parts. $0.60 


In cloth (one volume with extra 
$2.00 


(Oliver). William Lloyd 
Garrison and his Times. With portrait 
and Introduction by J. G. Whittier. New 


Edition, revised and enlarged. §8vo, gilt 
top. $2.00 
Lamson (Mary Swift). Life and Eda- 
cation of Laura Dewey Bridgman, the 


Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. With por- 
trait. New Edition. 12mo. $1.50 


Lincoln (Abraham). Life of. By J. G. 
Holland. 8vo. '  _ $3.00 


Maxwell. The Life of James Clark Mat- 
well. By Campbell and Gannett. With 
Portraits. 8vo. $6.00 


Memories of Old Friends. Being 
Extracts rom the Journals and Letters 
of Caroline Fox. Edited by Horace N. 
Pym. 12mo. $1.50 


Mendelssohn Family, The. By 8. 
Hensel. 8 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. $5.00 


Metternich’s Memoirs. 3 vols. on 


plates ). 
Johnson 


Nelson. Life of. 
12mo. Illustrated. 


Parton (James). 
Men. 8vo. 


By Robert Southey. 
$1.00 


Edited by William Shepard. 


Authors, by the same. 16mo. 


Lives of Illustrious 
9.25 
Pen Pictures of Modern Author® | 


Pen Pictures of Earlier VictoriaD | 
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ond (John Howard). Life and 
iors. 12mo, $2.50 
Recollections of Dante Gabriel 


Rossetti. By T. Hall Carne. 8vo. $3.00 


Recollections of Writers. By Charles 
and Mary Cowden Clarke. $1.75 


Reminiscences of my Childhood 
and Youth. By Ernest Renan. 16mo. 
$1.00 


Sharpe (Samuel). History of the Hebrew 
Nation and its Literature. 8vo. $3.00 


Shea’s (George) Alexander Hamilton. A | 


Historical Study. With portraits. 8vo. 
gilt top. $4.50 
Swedenborg (Emanuel). The Life and 


Mission of. By Benjamin Worcester. 
12mo. $2.00 


Tauler (John). Life and History of. 
Wisdom Series.. 18mo. $0.50 


Thomas-a-Becket. The Life and 
Times of. By J. A. Froude. Crown. 8vo. 


$1.50 | 


Thomas (Gen.Geo.H.) Life of. By Thomas 
B. Van Horne. 8vo. Steel portraits and 
maps. $3.00 


Warrior Kings, from Charlemagne to 
Frederick the Great. By Lady Lamb. 
8v0. + $2.00 


Whittier. Biography of. By Francis H. 
Underwood. 12mo. 


Wordsworth (William). A Biographi- 
cal Sketch by A.J. Symington. 2 vols. 
16mo. $2.00 


TRAVELS, 


Adams (W. H. D.) Some Heroes dof 
Travel. With maps. 12mo. Net. $1.50 


Aldrich (T.B.) From Ponkapog to Pesth. 
Travel sketches. 16mo. $1.25 


Arnold (H. P.) Gleanings from Pon- 
tresina and the Upper Engadine. 16mo, 
gilt top. | $1.25 


Baker (Sir Samuel W.) Ismailia. The 
Expedition to Central Africa. With Illus- 
trations. $2.00 


~——Cyprus as I Saw it in 1879. 8vo. $2.50 


Barker (Lady). 


Station Life’in New 
Zealand. 


$1.25 


——Year’s Housekeeping in South Africa. 
$1.25 


Bird. (Isabella). The Golden Chersonese 
and the Way Thither. Sketches of Travel 
ithe Malay Peninsula. 8vo. Illustrated. 

$2.25 


Blackburn (Henry). Breton Folk: An 
Artistic Tour in Normandy. With 120 
illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 1 
Vol., small 4to. $1.50 


sTassey (Mrs.) Around the World in the 


Yacht “Sunbeam.” 8vo. Illustrated, 
£2.00 
12mo., $2.25 


$1.50 


Brown (J. Ross). The Apache Country. 


A Tour Across Arizona and Sonora. 
12mo. $2.00 
Brown (J. Ross), Yusef. A Crusade in 
the East. 12mo. $1.75 


Bryant (William Cullen). Letters of a 


Traveller. 12mo. $2.00 
Carnegie (Andrew). An American Four- 
| in-Hand in Great Britain. Small 4to. 
| $2.00 
Chester (H. M.) Russia, Past and Pres- 
| ent. 12mo. Net. $1.50 


Cook (Joel). Brief Summer Rambles 
near Philadelphia. 16mo. $1.00 


Curtis (Benjamin R.) Dottings Round 
| the Circle. 8vo. $2.50 


|Curzon (Robert). A Visit to the Monas- 
_ teries in the Levant. 12mo. $1.50 


‘D’Albertis (L.M.) NewGuinea. What | 


[Did and What I Saw. With Portrait, 
| map, and many illustrations (several 

beautifully colored). 2 vols., 8vo. $10.00 | 
Half calf, 15.00 | 


Darley (Felix 0. C.) Sketches Abresa| 
with Pen and Pencil. Small 4to. $1.50 | 


Day (Henry). From the Pyrenees to the 
Pillars of Hercules. Sketches of Places 
and People in Spain. 12mo. $1.50 


Felton (C. C.) 


Familiar Letters from 


Europe. 12mo. ($1.25) Net. $1.75 
Field (Rev. Henry M.) On the Desert. | 
12mo. $2.00 

| Forbes (S. Russell). Rambles in Rome. 
16mo. $1.50 


Freeman “(Edward A.) Subject and 
Neighbor Lands of Venice. 12mo. $2.50 


Fiji. 12mo. $1.75 | 
Graff (John F.) “Graybeard’s” Colorado. | 
12mo. 75 


Gray (John Henry). China: A History of 
the Laws, Manners and Customs of the | 
People. 2 vols, 8vo. . $10.00 


Guild (Curtis). Over the Ocean; or Sights 


and Scenes in Foreign Lands. 12mo. 
$2.50 
-——Abroad Again. 12mo. $2.50 


: 
Harriman (Walter). Travels and Obser- 
vations in the Orient. 12mo. $2.50 


Hayes (Dr. I. I.) An Arctic Boat Journey 
in the Autumn of 1854. 14 illustrations | 
and charts. 12mo. $1.50 | 


New edition. 


the People. 12mo. $1.75. 
Hubner. “A Ramble Round the World. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. 12mo. 
$2.00 | 


Ice World Adventures. 48 engravings: 
Crown, 8vo. $2.00 


Ingersoll (Ernest). Knocking Round The 
Rockies. Illustrated, 8vo. $2.00 


Jarvis (James Jackson). Italian Ram- 
bles. 16mo. $1.25 | 
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Rimmer (Alfred). 


Wallace (R. Mackenzie). 


Jewett (Sarah 0.) Country By-Ways. 


18mo. $1.25 
Kennan (George). Tent Life in Siberia. 
12mo. $1.75 
Lansdell (Henry). Through Siberia. 
2 vols., 8vo. $8.00 
Do. 1 vol. $3.00 
Livingstone’s Last Journals. By 
Horace Waller. 8vo. $3.50 


Macquoid (K. 8.) Through Normandy, 


with 90 illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
12mo. $2.50 


Through Brittanny, with numerous 


illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 12mo. 
$2.50 

Mahaffy (J. P.) Rambles and Studies in 
Greece. 12mo. $3.00 
Moulton (Louise Chandler). Random 
Rambles. 18mo. $1.25 
|Nordenskjold (Adolph Erik). Voyage 


of the Vega around Asia and Europe. 


Illustrated. 8vo. ($6.00) A limited 
number for sale at $3.00 
Rae (W. Fraser). Newfoundland to Man- 
itoba. 12mo. $1.25 


Our Old Country 


Towns. Illustrated. 12mo. $4.20 


Saunders (William). Through the Light 


Continent, or The United States in 1877-8. 


Svo. $2.50 
Staek (Edward). Six Months in Persia. 
2vols. 8vo. $4.50 
Stanley (Dean). Sinai and Palestine. 
8vo. $2.50 


Gordon Cumming (C.F.) At Home in| Stanley (Henry M.) How I Found Liv- 


ingstone. Travels and Adventures in 
Central Africa. With mapsand illustra- 
tions after Drawings by the Author. 8vo. 


$3.50 


Steele (Robert Sidgwick.) Canoe and 


Camera; A Two Hundred Mile Tour 
through the Maine Forests. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50 


——Paddle and Portage, From Moosehead 


Lake tothe Aroostok River. 
12mo. 


Illustrated. 
$1.50 


Stepniah Underground Russia. Revolu- 


tionary Profiles and Sketches from Life, 
with a Preface by Peter Lacroft. Trans- 
lated from the Italian. 12mo. $1.25 


Hesse-Wartegg. Tunis, the Land and Thomson (W. M.) Southern Palestine 


and Jerusalem. Illustrated. 4to. $6.00 


Central Palestine and Pheenicia. Illus- 


trated. Ato. $6.00 
Tolstoy (Count Leo). The Cossacks. 
12mo. $1.25 


Russia. 12mo. ~- 
> $2.002 


Wills (C.J.) In the Land of the Lion’ 


and Sun, or Modern Persia. 8vo. $4.00 
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per, or in writing to make inquiries, you | 
| will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 


tisement in UNITY. 
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INDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
The Eau Claire Kindergarten Association has 
opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a 
Training Class for instruction in the Principles and | 
Methods of Frebel, with practical applications of the * 


under the direction of Miss Jones, a graduate of 
the St. Louis Kindergarten Training School. For | 
particulars apply to 
Miss JENNY LLOYD JONES, Supervisor, 
Or to D. P. Stmons, Prest. Kindergarten Ass'n. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


References: Miss Susan Biow, St. Louis. 
H. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal eee 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 
mal Schools, River Falls, Wis. 


Wis., H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, 
LuLoypD Jones, Cheago, Ill. 


RAILWAY. 
—)TH HE. span 


Chicago & North. ‘Western 


OLD ESTABLISHED St SHORT LINE 


UNITED STATES FAST Wi MAIL ROUTE 


AtL | and 


CHICAGO 


Ane all i peate in got Illinois, Cen- | 

Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 

me ony Northern Michi , Minne- 

sota, Dakota Manitoba, entral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 

ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washin n Terri- 

\ tory, British Columbia, Ja aa, 
the Sandwich Islands, Austratia 
Zealand, and all principal points ‘in the the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MIN NESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals a 
of any road; their speed is . = Greas as 
comfg t and safety will they 
make close connections in union ya! 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
ene went, and offer to those that use 


SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
a routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits SR. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
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ugh day press trains. 
a If you wish — Traveling Accom- 
momons vou 


our Tickets 


call “3 #3 P 
ere ae S73 & vA: a 


4 3 
west bs 4 ~y 
7 —Pfplede 


For to for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in ~ 
to all parts of the West, North and 
orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, s at Chicago, Til. 
pon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


n.Sup’t. ' 2d Vice-Pr Gen Manager. 
: ce-Pres. and Gen 
W. H. STENNETT, 


a Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
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W. D. PARKER, Pres. State Nor- | 


In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 


| 


vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- | 
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HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 


ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or-| 


dered from Unrry Office. 


ANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 
/ LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
| Full particulars will be given on application to this | 


Price 10 cents. 


| Office, and sample copies of Unrry will be sent free 


to any address. 
enue, Chicago. 


-_——_-— -—— -—-—— — = 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 


Address UNITY, 


work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, | | ooo ae ae begins its next Academic Year Sep- 


ber 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 


ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A. Latiose soeas President, Meadville, Penn. 


i i 
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*¢] NITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES 


' 


| Faith 
135 Wabash Av- | 


| library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 


oo <<. ——- —— + eee - ee oe 
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LIBERAL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIS. 


and Freedom. By Sroprorp A. 
BROOKE. 12mo0. pp. xxiii, 352. . $1.50 


The Peak in Darien. An Octave of Bens 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 12mo0. pp. 266.. 
The Duties of Women. By Frances Powm 

CoBBE. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper 25cts.; cloth 1 
The Two Consciences, An Essay. By Wn- 

LIAM DENNIS. 12mo. pp. 85. Cloth.......... B 
A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rurus 

P. Stessins, D.D. 12mo0. pp. 233 


Wrestling and Waiting. By Joun F. w., 
es. Wh Mile GD doce c00d 6006 coeecene cccann 1.50 


. 10 


13 


' Jesus, His Opinions and Character. Thé ° 


of tracts to answer the question, What is | 


Rev. JUHN SNYDER, | Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 


St. Louis, Mo., Rev. KERR C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, | Worship and Life. 
Minn., 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


. { Single copy, 5 cents 
Price,) Ten copies, 25 cents. 


—ivowr ready -— 


No. 1. ** NATURAL RELIGION,” By J. Vila Blake. 


New Testament Studies of a Layman. 12mo, 
Sy Eases 66.50 00 06 6 0be 6005 O8Os 6005 bus cr cuee 1.50 


Poems. By Minot J. SavaGE. 18mo. pp 247. 
ER pr Ha ee ae 


The Minister’s Hand-book: For Christen. 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Compiled and 
arranged by Rev. Minot J. SAVAGE. New 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo0. pp. 121. Cloth... 

The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- 
dies. By M. J. Savace. 12mo. pp. 160.... 10 


1% 


Belief in God. An Examination of Some 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. | 


Including postage. | 
Beliefs About Man. A Companion Volume 


No.2. ** THE RELIGION of Jesus,’ By H. M. Simmons. | 


No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH | 
COVENANTS, ETC. 

No. 4. ** ABouT PRAYER. ”’ 

No.7. **THe GROWTH OF FaiItTa.’ By H. M. Simmons. 


im Preraration and Fecady Soom. 


No. 5. “THe PowrrR OF THE Bap,” (the Western | 


Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) 


CIPLES,”’ by J. C. Learned. 


Others to follow. 


Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 
SaVAGE, to which is added an address by W. 
H. SAVAGE. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth.......... 1.0 


to “ Belief in God.”’ By M. J. SAVAGE. 12mo, 
Se ee ETT Tr Tri Tr tee 1.00 


Talks About Jesus. By M. J. SavaaeE. 
ay EE es, Ic cue bb wb 0606 cc ce seen conn 


The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Sav. 


AGE. 12mo. pp. 191. Cloth.. . 10 


‘Life and Letters of T. J. Mumford. | 


12mo, pp. ix, 208. Cloth . 


<A Year of Miracle. A Poa a heir aa 


; 
. 6. *‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITs HISTORY AND ITS PRIN 


mons. By W. C. GANNETT. 


18mo, » PP. 106. 
Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt . 


. 10 
Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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RLINGTON ROUTE” 


(Chicago, Burlington & tit Railroad.) 
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rT. EAST AND WEST. 


nt Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
Cars. with Re- 
eeping Cars and 


yd (seats free), Smokin 
Chairs, Pullman Palace 


volving 


the yo bo C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 


from Chicago & Kansas City, 
Bluffs, Chi 
tween o, Linc & Denver. Thro 
between Ind 
All connections made in Union De 


known as the great THROUGH CAR 
Finest Equipped Railro 


NE. 


Chicago & Council 
cago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison & hin sayy Only through line be- 

h cars 
napolis & Council Bluffs via —_ 


COING NORTH AND ‘SOUTH. 
Solid Trains of Elegant Day Concines | and Pu 

man Palace Sleeping Cars are run da to 
from St. Louis, via Hannibal, uiney, Keokuk 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and ‘Al 
Paul and Minneapolis: Parlor Cars with Recli ~ 
Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria, and 
and from St. Louis and Ottumwa, Onl only Des one 
change of cars between St. 
tome Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, a | Denver 

O 


It is universally admitted to be the 


ad in the World for all Classes of Travel: 
| T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicag® 


